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commemorate the resumption of specie payments, is an 
undeniable and effective likeness, and a favorable exam- 
ple of official, ceremonious portrait art. Loop's " Idyl 
of the Lake" shows a bathing mother and daughter, 
each acting her Musidora role with modesty and grace. 




* A MISTY AFTERNOON IN VENICE. 



liam Richards, since his London sojourn, seems more 
and more to emulate John Brett and the pre-Raphael- 
ites ; along with much topographical accuracy and a 
masterly balance of parts in his composition, he shows 
a distressing tendency to chalkiness, and paints, for 
the first time in art, water that is 
dry as a lime-basket. 

Miss Rosina Emmett distin- 
guishes herself with a very beau- 
tiful, very refined portrait of a 
young lady, beside whom the sym- 
bolic palm-tree grows flourishing- 
ly in a brazier. The treatment of 
the metallic vessel, with its old- 
gold color, and of the exquisite 
plant, is equally skilful with that 
of the lovely human growth along- 
side. 

Young Leon Moran has contrib- 
uted a picture (very quickly sold) 
of a beautiful market-girl, super- 
intending the fate of a row of piti- 
ful-looking chickens with pendent 
necks ; this boy-painter is sure to 
make a mark. 



success all that they have to teach. Such a picture 
forms a criterion, and in some sense a date. It would 



BY SAMUEL COLMAN. 




Millet's portrait of Miss Kate Field is piquant and in- 
teresting, without being entirely felicitous. E. M. 
Ward's scenes of negro field-labor, including the large 
" tobacco-field" are inferior to Homer's, and strangely 
slight or careless. Fuller's " Winnifred Dysart" (no 
slight illustration, such as we could give, 
would do it justice) is a revelation of 
hinted, half-uttered, whispering poetry. 
Wordsworth Thompson's "Entering the 
Lock" is a canal scene of silvery purity 
and beauty. Bispham's Paris contribution 
of "Cattle," painted near Nice, shows 
vast improvement, and good results from 
his studies with Van Marck'e. Story's 
"Good Sister," a little tragedy of a cut 
finger and a benignant elder sister, is one 
of his best' pieces of painting. Millet's 
" Baby Worship" is a sincere and feeling 
bit of genre, superior to his portrait. His 
portrait by Maynard, in the astrakan cap 
and sheepskin of a shepherd of the Danube, 
is a fine, broad, romantic piece of hand- 
ling, and greatly adorns our exhibition, 
after being abundantly praised, and better 
hung than at present, at Paris and Brus- 
sels. J. G. Brown's "Challenge," two 
gutter-snipes with fighting dogs, is in his 
well-known, well-liked, well-remunerated 
vein. Miss Gardner's "Water's Edge" 
and "Priscilla" are two pieces of waxen 
grace and elegance, showing the most 
careful study and natural refinement. 
"Mount Desert, September," is a morning effect of 
great conscience and truthfulness by Mr. Senat, the 
organizer of the Philadelphia Artists' exhibitions. Ah- 



EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 



For their fourth exhibition this native society, dis- 




' THE FUNDING BILL." BY EASTMAN JOHNSON. 




"THE MOTHERLY SISTER." BY GEORGE H. STORY. 

other Philadelphia-born artist, Sartain, shows an Arab 
damsel, Ai'cha, dark but comely, and modelled with 
the precision and learning of a bronze by Pradier. Wil- 



carding all foreign help— except the parenthetical aid 
of Munich in its most impressional mood, under Cur- 
rier, and a couple of Paris canvases by Sargent — put 
their personal shoulder to the wheel and disdain pray- 
ers to Jupiter. And they have made a display most 
salient, most memorable, most instructive. The room 
they have filled, if it could be transported just as it is 
to one of the Paris salons, would 
form one of the most remarkable 
chambers there. 

The whole exhibition seems to 
me to "key up to" Mr. Lun- 
gren's "Impression of a Rainy 
Night," a vital and rude impres- 
sion straight from nature. In 
this vigorous bit of an " impres- 
sion" we have the real confusion 
and blotted splendor of lamplight 
on wet streets, a mad ballet of 
umbrellas and cancan-ing cabs 
hurled together in bursts of illu- 
mination, the yellow dots of 
street-lamps looking bleared 
under the broad desert-like glare 
of the electric globes, whose 
sheeted garishness is given in 

its effect, though the individual lights are judiciously 
elevated "in supposition," above the picture-frame. 
Vollon, with his still-life or his port-views ; De Nittis, 
with his city fogs ; Degas, with his ballet-girls in lime- 
light, are all suggested by this most difficult, most sin- 
cere, most able picture, which equals in its felicitous 



"THE VAGABONDS." BY CONSTANT MAYER. 

not have been comprehended ten years ago. We in- 
voluntarily bring the other works up to it. Currier's 
marble skies look tricky beside it, however vigorously ex- 
pedient we find them, when we feel what he 
wants to get ; they are the heroic remedy 
for hesitating conceptions. Rider's little 
lovers' boat, with pearly moon, comes up to 
the contrast with Lungren's easy master- 
piece like a troubadour to the victor of a 
tournament — poetry and intention mildly 
putting in their claim' beside action and 
achievement. Even the impressional figure- 
pictures, like Beckwith's infant portrait and 
Weir's masculine one, together with Weir's 
pottery and flowers, all acknowledge a sort 
of standard in the directness, the rapidity, 
the positiveness, and the able mystery of 
this singular night-piece. While, across the 
ocean, we seem to hear Whistler groaning 
in his nightmares, and declaring that he 
hears the laurels growing which are to 
deprive him of his slumber. 

Sargent's " Capri Girl" is modelled like 
a head on a Syracuse coin — the type like 
the last of the Greek daughters, imprisoned 
in - an island and preserved to' fade out 
among strangers : it is a small thing, but 
a masterpiece of care and insight. His 
portrait of Mr. Burkhart is a slight tis- 
sue of spun-glass, unworthy his reputa- 
tion. Eakins, for the first time in his history, be- 
comes "banale," and gives us a commonplace Con- 
stant-Mayer-like woman in the worst-fitting of reach- 
me-down dresses, executing a song with the fixity and 
rigidity of taxidermy. Currier's " Boy in Red'' is at 
least unctuous, vitalized ; he has the proud race-look, 
the look of being but one in a whole line of family por- 




ENTERING THE LOCK." BY WORDSWORTH THOMPSON. 



traits, as he turns his bold eyes at you between his vel- 
vet toque and crimson mantle. Thayer's portrait in the 
white-wool shawl makes bric-a-brac of this lovely tex- 
ture) gloats over it, and so sacrifices a fine face. 
Quartley's " After the Rain" is fine, angry, positive, 
and eloquent. Low's " Skipper Ireson" is by all odds 
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his best picture, .and contains a clear chaste landscape, 
a well-massed, harmonious crowd, and . types of great 
power in the pitying skipper's widow and the Yankee- 
like, severe, difficult repentance of the cruel captain. 

Walter Palmer's landscape has the best and most 
luminous clouds in the exhibition. Chase's studio in- 




! A MORNING DRAUGHT." BY R. M. SHURTLEFF, 



terior is masterly, of course, but the figures are the 
: dullest and life-least (if there were such a word) of still- 
life. Eaton's best portrait is that of the daughter of 
Mrs. Sylvanus. Reed, a swan-necked natural belle, full 
of native character and distinction, sympathetically un- 
- derstood. Weir's china bow-pot is delightfully simple, 
•old-fashioned, and direct. His vision 
of the muse of song will not please 
many ; nothing is more unpleasant than 
this kind of infantine flesh preserved till 
a lady is past forty, and particularly 
suggestive of a baby-show. His por- 
trait of an elderly gentleman has vigor 
and impressiveness, though a relative 
of the subject unkindly calls it " old 
crackle." His autumn landscape with 
golden-rods is serene, distinct, elegant : 
a crisp Tennysonian poem, without 
mystery or dreaminess. Maynard's 
matronly portrait crowned with the sil- 
ver honors of whitening hair is one of 
the best and largest in style he has 
ever shown us ; does he not prefer this 
kind of work to executing whole fami- 
lies in rooms, like the headsman of an 
inquisition ? 

Blum, in "The Dance," has made 
shipwreck of all the qualities which 
used to be exquisite in his water- 
colors, and shows us ignorance of oil -effect without 
compensating knowledge of anatomy, or pose, or of an- 
tique tradition. Lathrop's sad fantocchini, all dangling 
by one string, are • sadly worse, and resemble Morris 
Moore and water. 

Miss Rosina Emmett, fatigued with successes in 
china-painting, sends a large oil-color portrait, where, in 
emulation of Gainsborough's "Blue Boy," she repre- 



The sculpture includes some gems. 
Warner's dancing nymph ought to be cast in silver ; 
the pose is lovely and fresh, as the careful girl looks 
down and counts her steps, and the expression of pen- 
dent flesh on the hanging leg is unsurpassed. Let us 
go no more to Europe for our parlor statuettes, since 
this young maestro has proved his 
quality. 

O'Donovan's bust of Quart- 
ley is vigorous, full of impasto, 
and the most unctuous painting- 
quality. 

St. Gaudens' contributions are 
all of the most fairy-like charm and 
limpid clearness ; but his two beau- 
tiful children, in the centre of the 
room, have the fat, puffy hands of 
diplomates, not those of children, 
sketched with self-satisfied chic, 
but without knowledge of child- 
anatomy. 

The Bastien-Lepage, the 
" Joan," is so superb, such a les- 
son, such a benefaction and bene- 
diction, that it is impossible to 
speak fitly of it in reasonable 
space, and silence is therefore 
best. It is a curious thing that 
the most rigid sticklers for quality 
and impressionism and " la tache" always speak first 
of the expression of the mouth and eyes of this figure. 
I have heard several of tnem do it, and I never heard 
technists speak so of an admittedly technical master- 
piece before. 

Edward Strahan. 



the leading ones of American art. Sketches and 
studies in plenty he saw, clever examples of technique 





AN APRIL DAY, NEW YORK. 



BY ARTHUR QUARTLEY, 



"GRETA'S" BOSTON LETTER, 




SIERRA NEVADA. 



BY ALBERT BIERSTADT. 



sents a "Blue Girl," with perfectly-interpreted charac- 
ter, and flesh-color well relieved by its cold environment. 



MULVANEY TO THE RESCUE— MRS. DARRAH'S EXHI- 
BITION — ETCHERS TO THE FORE — A PORTRAIT BY 
VINTON. 

Boston, April 15, 1881. 
Cry " Mulvaney to the rescue !" This plucky and 
ambitious young Irish-American graduate of the " Mu- 
nich school" has just arrived in 
Boston from Kansas City with a 
canvas twenty feet by eleven, 
whereon is depicted, in a hurly- 
burly of horses and men (the 
latter using the former for breast- 
works), the last stand of General 
Custer before his massacre with 
his command by the Indians, in 
the memorable slaughter on the 
Yellowstone a few years ago. 
Mr. Mulvaney stopped in New 
York on his way hither, and in 
company with former fellow-stu- 
dents at Munich, now leaders of 
the "young men's" movement 
in art in the metropolis, looked 
through the American Artists' 
exhibition as well as that of the 
National Academy. His amaze- 
ment was greater than he could 
with politeness allow to be seen, that there were almost 
no pictures worthy of the name in these exhibitions, 



"THE WATER'S EDGE.*' BY E. J. GARDNER. 

and "bits of color," experiments of students such as 
are collected every semester at the 
schools and academies of painting in 
European centres .for display of the 
pupils' work. But of serious pictures, 
compositions, historical subjects, the 
work of art for which all these sketches 
of models and studies of color are but 
the schoolboy's preparatory discipline 
and exercise, he found next to nothing. 
Mr. Mulvaney continued his journey to 
Boston, sadly but more determinedly 
than ever, with his great canvas, where 
he seeks a publisher to lithograph and 
chromo his "Last Rally of Custer," 
and thus disseminate among the Ameri- 
can people some adequate notions of 
what. the art of painting really is. He 
has literally " hired a hall" for a studio, 
and there, in overcoat and violet velvet 
smoking-cap, which admirably sets off 
his fine olive complexion and features, 
more Hungarian than Milesian, he is 
putting the finishing touches to his 
magnum opus, the monument of two years' diligent 
labor in sketching, journeying after local details, col- 




AN IDYL OF THE LAKE." BY HENRY A. LOOP. 

lecting facts and materials, and composing. He has 
lived, among troopers, such as were slaughtered with 



